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THE GRIM YEARS 


An Introduction by Liston Pope* 
to Social Action’s New Series 


Now we, the Americans, are beginning to understand. During the 
bitter years of the Second World War, and the fleeting years of the 
uneasy peace that followed, we had hoped that another decisive en- 
counter might be avoided—though a vague uneasiness arose when we 
looked at our smaller children and made surmises about the state of 
the world when they would reach draft age. But for us, for us who 
were already adults, surely there had been enough. Some of us had 
known, intimately or remotely, the horrors of two conflagrations al- 
ready, and we were beginning to be tired spiritually and emotionally. 
Germany had been at the center of both great crises; surely a new era 
had dawned when Hitler and Berlin fell in ruins and a cloud over 
Hiroshima sobered the spirits of all men and nations. ~ 

So we talked, in those uneasy postwar years, of peace, and the threats 
to civil liberties, and the inadequacies of the United Nations, and the 
dream of world government, and the emergence of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches. Even when Russia acted despicably, we remembered 
the imperialist ventures of the Western powers in the last few cen- 
turies, and we rebuked ourselves, with some prompting, for our own 
hypocrisies and imperfections. The edge of our contrition was blunted 
by unprecedented prosperity. Economic seers were, as usual, wrong; 
the expected deflation did not appear, conversion to a peacetime econ- 
omy happened almost before we knew it, the employment rolls and 
national income reached fabulous heights, and at last even the auto- 
mobile salesmen began to act like salesmen instead of Jehovah. We 
junked our jeeps, disbanded our armies, and put our navies under 
grease. After all, we had the atom bomb, and Russia did not want 
war, and Russia’s cynical betrayal of human aspirations would at last 
prove to be her own undoing. 

Now we are beginning to understand. We have been dull pupils, 

and our tutelage has been difficult. We began to understand when the 
Italian peace treaty was drawn—or dictated—at last, and our educa- 
tion proceeded as Czechoslovakia fell, Berlin was blockaded, and China 
_ was engulfed. We graduated from grammar school on June 25, 1950, 
when a carefully planned Communist attack descended on South Korea 
_and we were solemnly assured by Moscow that the attacker was. the 


; *Dr. Liston Pope is the newly elected chairman of the Council for Social 
Action. He will serve for the coming two crucial years. Dr. Pope for many 
_ years was editor of Social Action. He is the Dean of Yale University Divinity 


_ School and Professor of Social Ethics. 
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victim of aggression. Even now, we seem uncertain as to whether we 
are ready to venture forth into the broad world, but we gain confidence 
daily that we can do so if we must. 


Our respect has-not increased for the I-told-you-so prophets who 
have been professional Red-baiters from the beginning. They are hav- 
ing their day, just as the Communists had theirs from 1942 to 1945; 
like the Communists, they will cease to be. For America, and the 
world, are destined to be neither Communist nor reactionary—if, in- 
deed, the two terms are any longer clearly to be differentiated. Against 
all oppressors of human freedom and betrayers of true social justice, 
mankind struggles toward dignity and equity among men, and the 
sentries of special privilege will not forever guard the gates of the 
city of earth. 


Any such confidence rests, of course, on faith—there are those who 
would call it sentimentality. Certainly it is not proved by the evidence 
of things that are seen. Very little has been proved by the visible 
events of the twentieth century thus far. Perhaps it is a time, as 
Barbara Ward reminds us, for poetry, not statistics. But she might 
better have said that these are days for a rugged, soaring faith—a faith 
informed by, though not rooted in, statistics. Faith without statistics 
tends to slip into either sentimentality or cynicism, as is evidenced even 
by many of the preeminent Christian leaders of our time. Statistics 
without faith prove nothing, and man is reduced to the level of a 
computing machine. 


During the next year, the successive issues of Social Action will 
seek to relate Christian faith and social analysis to each other real- 
istically in preparation for the grim years ahead. They will deal with 
various facets of a central theme: ‘“‘Decisions Christians Face in the 
World Crisis.” They will aspire to increase our understanding of a 
muddled social situation, and to purify and strengthen our faith in 
eternal purposes that shall prevail. For the grim years will test the 
spirit even more than the mind. 


Francis McPeek is uniquely fitted to inaugurate the series. Few 
men in America can match his impatience with spiritual bromides and 
with crooked pencils, or his devotion to a fighting Christian faith im- 
plemented by clear-eyed social insight. The document that follows is 
more than an off-hand expression of opinion; it is a product of both — 
spiritual and intellectual discipline. It contributes greatly to the knowl- 
edge and the vision that we, the Americans, need for the completion of 
our understanding. | 


Industrial Relations and Christian Ethies 


By Francis W. McPeek 


THE CRITICAL ISSUES 


World War II led off from a deflationary period. This one 
begins on top of a boom. The prime economic problem for our- 
selves, and indeed for Marshall Plan nations, is how to stop 
inflation. 


Inflation 


Earlier this year a Congressional report explained: “The tre- 
mendous growth of the Federal debt during World War II has 
increased rather than diminished the influence of the Federal 
Reserve and the Treasury on the supply and cost of credit and 
money. Nor is this power of the Federal Government over 
money and credit limited to its chartering, supervision, and ex- 
amination of banks and the general monetary and credit con- 
trols administered by the Federal Reserve and the Treasury. It 
also includes the activities of a very large number of other credit 
institutions.’””! 


Long-Range Economic Planning 


In short, federal debt management, fiscal policies (taxation 

_ and expenditures), and monetary policies (such as open market 
operations, credit control, varying of reserve requirements of the 
Federal Reserve Banks) are now the greatest influences opera- 
_ tive in control of prices. They seem far removed, because we can- 
not see them at work as we can see the rise and fall of prices at 


‘tele A 
1. “Monetary, Credit, and Fiscal Policies,’ Senate Document No. 129, Januaty 
2331950; pr 6: 
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the grocery store. But in the long run these indirect controls 
exerted by government have a market-price impact. Private 
business operations are necessarily geared in large measure to 
what government now does. The means of long-range economic 
planning are to be found here. 


The importance of direct controls is more readily grasped, 
for they are more immediately experienced. Examples of such 
controls are those over wages, prices, rationing, allocation of 
materials or products, and direction of investment. Every mod- 
ern government at war has been obliged to rely on them. We 
face again not only the technical questions of how or where 
subsidies must be applied or priorities given, but the even more 
difficult problem of enforcement. 


War-time labor and management relations bring a host of 
problems. Some of these are temporary—like imposing wage 
ceilings and setting up something comparable to the old Nation- 
al War Labor Board to enforce them—but the long-range ones 
continue to demand answers that will satisfy both our public 
and the world. The emergence of powerful unions alongside 
powerful corporations has meant necessarily a new role for gov- 
ernment. Shall it be an effort at strict regulation of collective 
bargaining such as is contained in the ill-starred Taft-Hartley 
law? Or a development along the lines of the industry council 
idea?* Or shall we make vast corporations into quasi-public agen- 
cies as proposed in the federal charter plan? The future peace- 
time use of atomic power serves to heighten the urgency of these 
questions.’ As one Atomic Energy Commission official put it: 


¢ 
é 


e 
~ 


2. A forthcoming article in Social Action will deal with the “industry council” 

plan, officially endorsed by the CIO convention in 1948 at Portland (CIO News, 

December 27, 1948, p. 6). For a discussion, see John Brophy’s “The Industry 

; Council Plan,” Commonweal, November 2, 1948. A Roman Catholic viewpoint is 


- expressed by William J. Smith in The American Ecclesiastical Review, Vol. 
7 CXXII, No. 2 (February, 1950), pp. 107-120. 

+ “, 3. Straus, Donald B., The Development of a Policy for Industrial Peace in» 
ae Atomic Energy (Planning Pamphlet No. 71; National Planning Association, — 
5 ™ 800 21st Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C., July, 1950), p. 13. 
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The great heat generated by atomic energy has made us seek 
out new metallurgical formulae. The old metals are no longer 
serviceable. Similarly, we must find a substitute for the strike. 


Achieving an Expanding Economy 


Yet the conditions under which labor and management find 
easiest adjustment are those in which high levels of production 
and consumption are maintained. If there is any economic doc- 
trine guiding American labor leadership since the war it is an 
awareness of this fact. Our capital plant must be expanded to 
take care of old and new consumer needs for our increasing 
population; productive efficiency must be increased and real in- 
come must increase at a rate equal to the rate of productivity 
gain; international trade must be strengthened not only for our 
own sake but for the sake of other countries; there must be 
improved distribution of school and health services, and the in- 
come of the aged and poorly-paid raised. 


Under these terms free management and free unions can make 
their agreements through collective bargaining with a minimum 
of frustration. If they are absent, not only are problems of in- 
dustrial relations intensified, but general disunity is to be ex- 
pected. “When the feedbox is empty, the horses will bite.” How 
then do we go about expanding our production facilities? How 
do we use our national resources?* How shall we achieve re- 
ductions in cost?’ 


Securing Basic Economic Reform in the World 


What Miss Barbara Ward wants to know is who is going to 
give us “a unifying idea of a free world order.” According to her 
calculations — as a brilliant and conservative economist — the 


4. See Raushenbush, Stephen, “Conserving and Developing Our Resources,” 
Social Action, May 15, 1950. 

5. Stating the problem another way, the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment has recently published a most interesting treatment of “How to Raise Real 
Wages.” Single copies free. Address requests to the CED at 444 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. sz 
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cost of creating a world of peace and freedom would probably 
not be one-tenth of what is expended in war, and a 50-year era 
of development would be “infinitely less costly than a five-year 
era of total war.” 


She is bothered about our unimaginative propaganda. The 
Western powers, with their humdrum critiques of Marxist eco- 
nomics, do not touch the aspiring millions of Asia, Africa and 
elsewhere with rational hope. The Soviet approach does. “The 
one point which seems most marked about Soviet policy and 
Soviet propaganda since the war is its indifference to economics. 
. . . Soviet propaganda,” Miss Ward observes, “seeks to infuse 
into every issue the vision of a vast cosmic war proceeding be- 
tween the powers of Communist light and capitalist darkness. 
In apocalyptic terms, they paint the struggle between the world’s 
toilers and their imperialist oppressors and proclaim that man- 
kind is witnessing the death throes of the Beast.” No matter 
how distorted the world view of Communism may appear to us, 
it has the power of moving millions to a commitment. Our 
military program is not enough. “These are days for poetry,” 
Miss Ward contends, “not statistics.’”® 


Mr. Reuther Has a Vision 


Interestingly enough, Mr. Walter Reuther and Miss Ward 
seem to have been thinking in parallel terms about the same 
time. In late July of this year the United Automobile Workers— 
CIO formally adopted a proposal for “a total peace offensive.” 


We shall not make effective, lasting progress against the com- 


munists, we shall not win the millions of democratic allies - 


needed to convert the negative defense against the Kremlin 
into a positive building of the peace until we understand and 
do something practical about the basic unsolved economic 
and social problems that are the source of communist power. 
Until we understand why deeply religious peasants attend 


6. “These Ate Days for Poetry, Not Statistics,” New York Times Magazine, 


July 30, 1950, pp. 8 and 39. Miss Ward is foreign editor of the Economist of 
London. 
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mass in the morning and communist rallies in the afternoon, 
we have not grasped the fundamentals of communist power.’ 
The foundation of Mr. Reuther’s proposal is the willing- 
ness of the United States to pledge a total amount of $1,300,- 
000,000,000 to the United Nations, payable at the rate of 
$13,000,000,000 a year for 100 years. This approximates the 
cost of the last war to the American people. Contributions would 
be deposited with a specially created United Nations “Fund for 
Economic and Social Reconstruction,” and would be used “solely 
to help people in other nations to help themselves by develop- 
ing and expanding the economic resources and facilities of the 
participating nations and for other purposes that will contribute 
to improvement of living standards, including nutrition, hous- 
ing, health and education of their people.” The principal condi- 
tion placed on any nation’s sharing in these funds would be 
cooperation in a total disarmament program. A mutual defense 
program would be embarked on until such time as total disarm- 
ament was universally agreed to.® 


Reuther and fellow unionists believe that a telling counter- 
propaganda campaign could be mounted upon such a proposal. 
“Instead of taking, we propose to give. Instead of reducing the 
living standards of other people, we propose to help them raise 
their living standards. . . . It is on this front we can achieve 
our greatest success in winning the loyalty of millions of people 
as partners in the positive job of building the peace, or, in the 
event of war, as fighting allies in the defense of freedom.” 


Mr. Reuther’s plan has dramatic possibilities, but the public 
to date has strangely failed to find them. Although it was easily 
the most vigorous word spoken during the summer by a labor 
leader of importance, both daily and labor press brushed quick- 


ly over it. Meanwhile, Congress voted a $16,000,000,000 token _ ; 


7. Reuther, Walter P., A Proposal for a Total Peace Offensive, p. 5. Pamphlet 
may be ordered from the Public Relations Department, UAW-CIO, 411 W. Mil- 


- waukee, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


ev. 


8. Ibid., pp. 5-6. 
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payment on the new war and grimly set about the unpoetic busi- 
ness of placing the country on a semi-permanent or permanent 
war-footing. 


These are some of the issues that the Korean episode has 
placed sharply and freshly before us. In brief, they compose the 
contemporary setting in which Christians must view the role 
of labor-management relations and the use labor and business 
make of their economic and political power. The way labor and 
business (whose organized strength is of such importance in 
formulating national policy), the way all of us attempt to solve 
these issues will have enormous influence on those now friendly, 
neutral and hostile toward our nation. Just as important is the 
spiritual and moral character of our approach. Our stupid han- 
dling of questions of racial democracy is a fair illustration of 
how far political events elsewhere have out-run our ethical in- 
sights. The verbal indecencies of certain legislators in regard to 
enactment of a fair employment practice law, the maintenance 
of ghettoes until recently through governmental housing credit 
agencies, and even the failure to raise debate on statehood for the 
territories for fear of race-hating outbursts are justifiably thrown 
back in our faces as reproach. We do not need some new moral- 
ity so much as we need to practice with willingness an old one. 


“Hysteria on Capitol Hill” 


Our defensive and confused mood subsequent to the Korean 
outbreak—to say nothing of our criminal selfishness demon- 
strated by immediate price gouging and hoarding—was well 


typified in the panicky Congressional debates on economic con- - 


trols during July and August. 


The precipitate flight toward even more stringent regulations 
than in some cases were employed during World War II was 
all the more remarkable for having been led, in numerous in- 
stances, by conservative political interests. Appropriately enough 
it drew acid comment from the New York Times under the edi- 
torial heading of “Hysteria on Capitol Hill.” The Times correct- 
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ly accused Congress of having done next to nothing about our 
inflationary policies, and now “suddenly aroused from a deep 
slumber by the flurry of scare buying which has followed the 
outbreak of Korean hostilities, has given way to hysteria... . It 
is demanding that the country be plunged into the kind of regi- 
mented economy that would require a police state to enforce it.” 
Mr. Leon H. Keyserling, often labelled a liberal, and chairman 
of the President’s Council of Economic Advisers, was favorably 
quoted as terming the “complete freeze” as “fantastic.” “For the 
next year you'd do nothing else,” he is reported to have said, 
“but throw out 90 per cent of what you froze.” 

The wild about-face by Congress was unquestionably the re- 
sult of enormous pressure from various groups. As matters stand, 
about 10 per cent of our national production is earmarked for 
war. For the immediate future, at least, it appears there will be 
enough of everything to go around. It would seem sensible, 
therefore, to give most careful scrutiny to the various kinds of 
controls suggested. The economic policy we develop now is like- 
ly to stay with us for a long time to come. 

One lesson is perhaps taught by the eagerness with which 
consumer groups, trade associations, and even basic producers 
demanded swift adoption of a crack-down government program. 
It is that most people place more faith in federal than in private 
actions. We have lost much confidence in voluntary fairness. A 
few academicians may still find merit in the debate about the wis- 
dom or unwisdom of governmental planning, but public opinion 
seems to have reached conviction on the’ point. Which is to say, 
the majority of citizens in this country desire a high degree of 
economic advantage, and the good offices of the federal legisla- 
ture are required toward this end. Two wars, a depression, and 
the prospect of interminable war have educated the electorate 
to view government not as a passive or neutral, but as an active 
agent in the economic process. The effective question is: What 


_ kind of government planning do we want? 


, 


9. New York Times, August 4, 1950, p. 20-C. 
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LABOR’S ANSWER TO COMMUNISM 


Politicians of the absolute state know as well as anyone else 
that unrestrained freedom of the individual over and against the 
state is untenable anatchy. No man can stand alone against total- 
itarian government. 


Liberty Is in Association 


“Liberty is actual,’ William Temple wrote, “in the various 
cultural and commercial and local associations that men form. 
In each of these a man can feel that he counts for something and 
that others depend on him as he on them. The State which would 
serve and guard Liberty will foster all such groupings, giving 
them freedom to guide their own activities provided these fall 
within the general order of the communal life and do not injure 
freedom of other similar associations. Thus the State becomes 
the Community of Communities. . . . It [freedom] is justified 
only when it expresses itself through fellowship; and a free 
society must be organized so as to make this effectual; in other 
words it must be rich in sectional groups or fellowships within 
the harmony of the whole.’”'® 


Fascist or communist parties aim at destroying or subordi- 
nating all associations or fellowships intermediate between fam- 
ily and state. Historically the prime targets have been trade 
unions, churches, cooperatives, fraternal and professional asso- 
ciations. The immediate function of thesé institutions has been 
to enhance the spiritual, economic, cultural, and social status of 


participants. But as real a function has been the protection often-. 


times of individual right through group action against threatened 
state deprivals. Liberty becomes actual through them. 


Labor’s Resistance of Totalitarianism 


The free trade union movement need not blush for its record. 


10. Temple, William, Christianity and Social Order gies York: Penguin 
Books, 1942), p. 49. 
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In 1926 Stalin wrote of Russian trade unions, ‘They constitute 
a school of communism. . . . They form the link between the 
advanced and the backward elements in the ranks of the work- 
ing class.”"' In the United States trade unions have indeed been 
the link between workers of various skills, but they have con- 
stituted anything but a school of communism. As the Council for 
Social Action stated last February: 


A little understood fact about labor organizations is that they 
tend to resist totalitarian encroachments not only in places 
of work, but in the community as well. As such, they are 
valuable and powerful supports to political as well as indus- 
trial democracy. !? 


The American Federation of Labor made its political position 
sufficiently clear during the 1920’s by expelling Communist 
leadership. There has not been any significant attempt to infil- 
trate its ranks since. What the AFL did in the 1920's, the 
CIO has been doing for industrial unionism in the last four 
years. With the exception of some well advertised unions, Com- 
munist leadership has lost its foothold there, too. The deadliest 
enemies of the totalitarian leftists on the civilian front are trade 
unionists educated by first-hand experience in trying to wrest 
back union control from them. 


A Great American Message - 


The story of American labor is epochal. Through the World 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions our major unions have been 
trying to reach working people of Europe, Asia and the Amer- 
icas with the lessons of their achievements in economics and 
politics. I¢ is one of the best messages this country has. The 
American workingman, in great part through self-organization, 


11. Stalin, Joseph, Problems of Leninism (New York: International Pub- 


_ lishers, 1935), p. 30. 


12. A copy of the full statement may be secured from the Council for Social 


Action, 289 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


er 
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enjoys the highest standard of life and the greatest degree of 
personal liberty of any in the world. Nor is that all. In face of 
hostile opposition from a public and press which dwell more 
upon union faults than union virtues, the climb to political part- 
nership with other great public groups has begun, signified by 
the emergence of trade unionists in both domestic and foreign 
political posts. 


Export Our Union Know-How 


In Marshall Plan and Point IV discussions we have noted the 
importance of exporting not only credit and machines, but also 
industrial know-how. It is as urgent that we export our wnz0n 
know-how. Not in the sense that the structure and functioning 
of American trade unions are perfection personified, but in the 
sense that basic organization principles and methods will be 
useful anywhere. In countries across the world in the process of 
vast social change, it is a question of who gets into positions of 
power first. Whoever organizes a union, or fills the post of 
union educator, is in a strategic position of influence for years 
to come. 


It is regrettable that the public has such scant appreciation 
for the positive values of free trade unionism. It is the natural 
corollary of an industrialized society in which the individual 
wage or salary worker has been farther and farther removed 
from personal control over the means of his own livelihood. 
The so-called “freedom of contract” theory—the worker should _ 
be free to make his own contract about wages and conditions ‘ 
with the employer—is a nineteenth century anachronism. 


In the absence of the union, an employer can hire and fire 
whom he chooses. All the individual worker’s freedom amounts 
to is freedom to accept—or reject—unilaterally imposed condi- 
tions. Ordinarily he cannot reject them. Thus the appeal to the 
worker's sense of insecurity about the job is the organizer’s best 
weapon. By assuring prevention of managerial favoritism and 


| 
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capricious discharge, and by encouraging a feeling of status, the 
union meets fundamental needs.’ 


Job Security and Human Freedom 


Considerable nonsense has been indulged in by those who 
treat job security and human freedom as opposites. They seem 
to wish to make it appear that once a man is no longer threat- 
ened with momentary discharge, interest in his job suffers; or that 
if he pledges to unite his efforts with others to improve his con- 
dition, he thereby surrenders his freedom. The reverse is more 
commonly the truth. 


Economic independence in some degree is essential to the 
exercise of moral choice. This is exactly the ground on which 
Locke and others justified the concept of private property. The 
wage-worker has no means of life other than his job. If it is de- 
pendent on the whim of a man—employer or other—then he is 
sharply restricted in expression of views, political action, and 
sometimes in private conduct. 


The assumption that governmental employers would be, or 
are, less susceptible than private employers to making decisions 
respecting employees on an unfair basis is without support. 
Managers in state-owned enterprises can be as arbitrary as those 
in private. One of the socialist fallacies is to suppose otherwise. 
In any event, the trade union can step in and prevent unre- 
strained disposition of the worker’s affairs by either public or 
ptivate officials. By improving his claim on his job it improves 
his opportunities to express himself more freely. 


Union Problems—Internal Democracy 


In spite of its extraordinary gains in the form of shorter hours, 
better wages and job tenure, safer working a and the 


13. See Barbash, Jack, Labor Unions in Action (New York: Harper ee) 


Brothers, 1948), Chapter 2. 
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like, American trade union- 
ism is beset with problems of 
its Own. 


The trend toward .central- 
ization of the power of de- 
cision-making in executive 
committees of large interna- 
tionals focuses attention on 
the problem of democratic 
participation by rank-and-file. 
What shall be done, for ex- 
ample, with the local union 
which does not wish to go 
along with a given bargain- 
ing demand approved by the 
international’s committee? 
The fight against Commu- 
nists has had to be based upon 
their opposition to official po- 
litical positions on the CIO 
(such as opposition to the 
Progressive Party, endorse- 
ment of Marshall Plan and 


ACTION 


POLITICS AND LABOR 


Labor union leaders are increas- 
ingly aware that many of their 
goals, such as achievement of wage 
increases which are not wiped out 
by widespread inflation, are se- 
cured by correct governmental de- 
cisions as well as by collective bar- 
gaining within industry. Unions, 
therefore, are becoming sources of 
popular political strength for more 
positive national governmental 
policies for economic stabilization. 
The unions have shown an ability 
to work through the parties to in- 
fluence nominations, support or 
oppose particular candidates and 
get out the vote, and not simply 
to apply direct pressure on Con- 
gress. One of Amefican labor’s 
great world roles may now be to 
fight politically for a national pol- 
icy of social and economic re- 
form for underdeveloped countries 
along the lines proposed by Walter 
Reuther. Such a policy is not like- 
ly of adoption unless a political 
movement with the power of or- 
ganized labor gets behind it. 


K.U. 


Atlantic Pact). What steps can and will the unions take now and 
for the future to guarantee freedom of discussion and opinion? 
Criticism of union officials, elected and otherwise, is essential to 
healthy democratic unions. But some unions have occasionally 
taken the view that anyone who objects to the conduct of offi- — 
cials has merited expulsion. One international union has recently 
even tried to expel several locals for presuming to enquire about 
the use of funds by the international. In consideration of the 
power over the job assumed by unions, what saféguards should © 
_ be considered mandatory for all union constitutions? 
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Adult Education 


When we talk about human liberty, we have to talk about 
it in connection with all human institutions as well as with the 
state. Apart from a sturdy conviction about the natural and 
moral rights of man, the responsible exercise of which consti- 
tutes human freedom, knowledge and understanding about our 
institutions and the community are the essential predicates of 
liberty. Half of our people drop out of schools before finishing 
high school. The adult education movement in this country must 
be rapidly strengthened. Few organizations have either a better 
opportunity or more responsibility for accelerating educational 
programs than labor unions. It is heartening to know of the 
unusual efforts being made by such unions in the industria! 
field as the UAW-CIO and in the craft field by the International 
Ladies Garment Workers. But they ought not be expected to 
finance and carry alone such programs any more than other 
groups, such as agricultural, are doing. We need a labor educa- 
tion bill made into law, and at once. 


The great equalizer among men, in the long run, is not a gun, 
but knowledge. 


MANAGEMENT’S ANSWER TO COMMUNISM 


There are approximately 3,900,000 business units in this 
country. Ninety-eight per cent of them are small, either simple 
proprietorships or employers of from one to 50 persons. These 
small units account for 35 per cent of the dollar volume of busi- 


ness and for 45 per cent of the employment of all engaged in— 


business. Big corporations do 65 per cent of the volume and 
carry 55 per cent of the payroll. It goes without saying that the 


_ problems encountered by these business units are infinitely varied 


14. Various drafts of such a bill have been introduced, without success, in the 
Congress during recent years. The Workers Education Bureau (AFL), 1440 


_ Broadway, New York 18, N. Y., publishes a newsletter that suggests the degree to 


se 


which worker education is being carried forward and the content of the programs. 
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because of size, geographical location and type of service ren- 
dered or product made or distributed. Similarly, there are many 
different attitudes on all phases of business operations, including 
employee relations. These latter range from militant hostility 
toward unions and union leadership to the active desire for co- 
operation. 


Management Strategy Toward Unions 


“One can distinguish four broad types of management strategy 
toward trade unionism: forcible opposition, peaceful competi- 
tion, defensive endurance, and positive acceptance,’ writes Pro- 
fessor Lloyd G. Reynolds. “Forcible opposition” —assorted kinds 
of mayhem on union organizers and members—has been fairly 
well ruled out by law. Thus, “The two dominant strategies at 
present are those of peaceful competition and defensive endur- 
ance.” In “peaceful competition” management attempts to ward 
off unionization of the plant by such devices as paying better 
than union scales, granting company welfare and benefit plans 
and like measures. ‘The striking thing about these tactics,” Rey- 
nolds reports, “is their limited effectiveness; none of them seems 
to provide a sure guarantee against unionization in the long 
run.” Thus most establishments which are presently organized. 
probably engage in “defensive endurance.” Management tries 
to build dikes against the advance of union influence, to restrict 
the area of collective bargaining to as few issues as possible, to 
resist the intrusion of the union on ‘managerial prerogatives.’ ” 
But in a small but growing minority of unionized plants “one 

finds a positive policy of cooperating with the union and at- 
tempting to integrate it into the operation of the plant.”” 


Management’s Need for Independent Labor Unions 
Recently the director of employee relations for one of our 
largest corporations expressed his point of view about trade 


15. Reynolds, Lloyd G., Labor Economics and Labor Relations (New Yorks 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1949), pp. 160, 161, 163 and 167. 
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unions to an enquiring stockholder. There is reason to believe 
it may be representative of a number of persons professionally 
engaged in industrial relations. He deplored what he called un- 
sound economic policies sponsored by the union, but made re- 
luctant admission of the need for independent workers’ organ- 
izations. “I believe the theory of unions is good. I doubt if we 
businessmen, even if we acquired the necessary information and 
compulsion for carrying out price and wage and profit and tax 
policies that would make our free system operate from an eco- 
nomic standpoint would still take time and put forth the effort 
to do right in this second or emotional field {of labor relations] 
voluntarily and without some such compulsion as is now sup- 
plied by the unions. We may have gained the wisdom and moral 
development to do so since the field was last wide open to us 
{that is, before unionization took place} but I doubt it and you 


can imagine how much I regret to say so.”'® 


Virtually every demand a union may make—whether about 
hours, job assignments, wages, or fringe benefits—may be, and 
has been, considered at one time or another an “invasion of man- 
agerial rights.” Surrender of them comes hard to a management 
accustomed to posting conditions of work as a matter of divine 
right. This assumed right was once cogently stated by a president 
of a Pennsylvania coal company. Said he, “The rights and inter- 
ests of the laboring man will be protected and cared for—not by 
the labor agitators, but by the Christian men to whom God in 


His infinite wisdom has given the control of the property interest — 


of the country, and upon the successful management of which 
so much depends.”?’ 


16. An expression of opinion by Mr. L. R. Boulware, vice-president in charge 
of employee relations of General Electric. } 

17. Alinsky, Saul, John L. Lewis (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1949), 
p. 12. The statement was contained in a letter written in 1903 by George F. Baer, 
then president of the Philadelphia and Reading Company. It still makes frequent 


_ . appearance in labor histories and the labor press. 
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Gains in Industrial Relations 


In light of our rugged past, enormous gains have been made 
by organized labor and management in their dealings with each 
other. It is noteworthy—since wide-scale labor organization is 
a development of the past 15 years—that these complex adjust- 
ments have had to be made under conditions of social stress. 
First, the depression with its meager profits and withering com- 
petition; then total war followed by peacetime retooling; and 
now finally in view of an indefinite period of war-engendered 
uncertainties. These disturbances, though external factors to 
plant management, have severely complicated on-the-job re- 
lationships. 


It is likely enough that the general public has not sufficiently 
appreciated the trying roles of either industrial managers or 
union leadership. Tutored by daily newspaper stories, many per- 
sons not connected with the industrial process think only of the 
more spectacular disagreements, such as strikes. Yet in the year 
of the great strike wave—1946—only 1.43 per cent of man- 
days were lost due to walk-outs. In 1949, the strike loss was .59 
per cent.'® The International Association of Machinists, to em- 
ploy an example, negotiated over 98 per cent of its contracts in 
1949 without public brawling or strikes.” If most people who 
deplore strikes because of production losses were troubled about 
loss only, they would give seven times as much attention to in- 
dustrial injuries as they do to strikes.”° e 


18. “Economic Indicators,” August, 1950, p. 10. These monthly reports, pub- 
lished by the Council of Economic Advisers for the Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report, may be purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 15¢ each or $1.75 per year. 


19. The Machinist's lead editorial, published by the International Association 
of Machinists, December 22, 1949: “With 98 per cent of our employers, nego- 
tiations this year have been concluded and the contract signed without the loss 
of a single day.” i cle 


20. According to the National Safety Council, 36 million days were lost 
through strikes in 1948, 275 million through “occupational accidents,” more than 
half of which could have been prevented, it is thought, by proper safety pro- 
grams. (Ford Facts, June 10, 1950) A notable improvement in preventing 


— 
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How to Build Mutual Confidence 


The real formulation of the industrial relations problem is 
not how to do away with the possibility of conflict or difference 
of opinion, but how to build both the mutual confidence and the 
machinery for resolving them. The price we pay for the opera- 
tion of swift-moving assembly lines, job simplification, and high- 
speed machinery—features of the plants which have given us 
the highest stamdards of productive efficiency in the world—are 
inevitable frustrations and nerve-wracking tensions on the part 
of both managers and the managed. “A reasonable amount of 
healthy conflict,” remarks Clinton Golden, “is often consistent 
with a constructively peaceful relationship.” Opportunities for 
give-and-take must be provided. si 


The insight of a group of Evangelical and Reformed ministers, 
asked whether complete labor-management harmony was either 


possible or desirable, is far more realistic than most expressions _ 


of opinion. 

We do not believe it either desirable or possible. Labor and 
management have distinctive backgrounds, functions, and 
purposes. ‘The question is how much conflict there will be. 
We believe that there is a difference between tensions and 
tenseness in labor-management relations. Creative society re- 
quires tensions. But tenseness is bad. The problem, as we see 
it, is whether labor and management can find techniques for 
relieving the tensions that normally arise, and which are the 
means through which progress is achieved. We realize that 
this means a calculated risk of overt conflict, but from a 
Christian point of view, and in the interest of moral freedom, 
it is one we think must be assumed.?! 


Constructive Managerial Attitudes 


In such studies as “The Causes of Industrial Peace” series of 
the National Planning Association, constructive managerial at- 


worker-injuries took place, however, in 1949. In the second quarter injuries were 
19 per cent less than in the same period of 1948 (Labor Law Journal, October, 
1949, p. 59). 

21. Reported by the author in Labor Letter No. 113, May 26, 1950. 
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titudes are being isolated and identified. Managerial personnel 
in areas where industrial peace has been achieved approach their 
day’s assignments with a willingness to experiment and adjust 
to new circumstances which keep arising, and they do it with 
a firm regard for management’s own rights (they don’t, for 
example, “give anything to the union merely for the sake of 
avoiding a scrap’). 


They make a sustained effort to encourage strong and respon- 
sible unionism, and do nothing to undercut the security of either 
the union or its representatives. Changes in production policies 
or procedures automatically mean prior consultation about them 
with union leadership. A real effort is made to secure an under- 
standing of the company’s policies throughout the entire plant 
force. Top-management is concerned to make middle- and lower- 
management feel involved at every practicable point. Perhaps 
the most important factor in maintaining peace is an evident 
~ respect for the integrity of the union. “I always remember,” ex- 
plains the president of a steel company with an unusual record 
of successful management, “that I might have been on the 
other side of the bargaining table myself.”*? 


Foremen’s Problems 


But the advent of the union has presented top-management 
with a set of “management of management” problems. One of 
the warmest is what to do about foremen. Are they management 
or aren't they? From top-management’s point of view they are. 
But from their own, very frequently not. At one time the fore- 
man knew precisely which side he was on because his job was 
simply to carry out orders arrived at entirely by top-manage- 
ment and to carry these orders out with disciplinary action de- 
cided upon by himself. The trouble today is that he gets orders 


22. Henry Arthur Roemer, president of Sharon Steel Corporation, reported in 
Case Study No. 6, “Sharon Steel Corporation and the United Steelworkers of 
America,” published as one of the series of ‘The Causes of Industrial Peace,” by 
the National Planning Association, 800 21st St.. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
Single studies, $1.00; the set of 15, $12.50. Highly recommended. 
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in the old-fashioned way but he must now execute them under 
the watchful eye of the shop steward and grievance committee. 
He is obliged to get the orders out, which means that in addition 
to exhortation and persuasion he may have to make use of dis- 
ciplinary weapons. But if he rides too hard, the rank-and-file 
will cross him in numerous ways. With the union’s strength 
behind them, they can often secure reversals of his decisions 
through the grievance machinery, a process hardly calculated 
to increase his prestige. 


The effort to rule out foremen’s unions, as is done in Taft- 
Hartley, is no real answer. The human demand for recognizable 
status among lower levels of management is too strong. Either 
foremen will eventually win their own right to bargain and to 
protect themselves against the squeeze play of top-management 
and unions, or management itself must make them a real part 
of the managerial team. Communications in industrial establish- 
ments have always worked fairly well when orders and sugges- 
tions were travelling downward. The modern problem, brought 
into focus by strong unions, is how to make communication 
work from the bottom up. Some effort is being made here and 
there to include every level of management in the bargaining 
process or otherwise to give foremen a voice in top-drawer affairs. 


Business Trusteeship 


Illustrative of the finest type of thinking being done by man- 


agement about its own responsibilities is a little essay by Robert ~ 


W. Johnson, and others, on Human Relations in Modern Bus- 
mess. A frank religious and ethical basis for management's 
action is assumed. “Human relations are more than matters of 


expediency, sound psychology, or profitable business. They are 


> 


also subject to moral and religious laws that are reflected in the 


conscience of mankind and which have been confirmed by the 


experience of men in all ages. If we accept the brotherhood of | 


man under God, important conclusions follow. Each man has 


oe 


aon 
_— 
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an inner dignity, with basic rights and duties. Life has an over-all 
purpose. Men must judge their conduct, not merely in terms of 
personal gain and convenience, but also as right or wrong. Serv- 
ice to society, and to personal interest, becomes important. 
Teamwork and cooperation follow.”*° 


Mr. Johnson pleads for business trusteeship. Businessmen, he 
says, have problems other than credits or debits. “Since man- 
agement deals with human beings, with their social and moral 
life, it takes on the character of trusteeship. It performs its func- 
tions according to the requirements of moral principles. It has a 
trust to society which is its duty to discharge. . . . Given man’s 
nature, anything less than full performance of management’s 
moral responsibility will not achieve lasting success.”** 


“New Phase of Capitalism” 


The spur to adoption of the attitude of trusteeship is the threat 
of social ownership. To quote sentences from several pages: 
“Indeed, the widespread rejection of capitalistic free enterprise 
in many parts of the world is a warning that past methods, what- 
ever their temporary or superficial effectiveness, do not always 
meet the present needs and desires of mankind. ... We may be 
at the end of an era and the beginning of a new phase of. cap- 
italism. . . . An attitude of trusteeship could modify certain 
forms of competition that businessmen and others condemn as _ 
antisocial... . In an atmosphere of trusteeship, the real merits 
of competition—the fostering of initiative and resourcefulness, 
and the making of a better and cheaper end product—could be — 
maintained without turning life into a pitiless struggle for sur- 
vival... . Labor and government also have responsibilities. Yet so 


23. Human Relations in Modern. Business (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1949), p. 4: 
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gteat is the power of business that even single-handed initiative 
on our part could do much to transform society.” 


Reduction of Prices 


A chief concern of management has to be reduction of unit 
costs and prices. Our present inflationary dangers transform this 
into an urgent social duty. Savings are conventionally made in 


reducing wastage of materials, in the application of industrial 


research findings, in improving management techniques, and in 
providing acceptable incentives to the work force. Employee 
suspicion of new processes and methods, however, is a well- 
attested fact in industrial life. To cite Mr. Johnson once more, 
“Such attitudes arise in part from the fear that new processes 
may cost men their jobs; again, workers may feel that they will 
not receive a proper share of the gains to be achieved. Removing 
such fears is a real challenge to American business.””° 


Increasing Production 


In the first half of the century capital investment per worker 
increased by nearly 35 per cent. Health and skill of the work- 
force improved markedly, thus contributing to increased output. 
Measured in 1949 dollars, the average industrial worker turned 
out 50.5 cents worth per man-hour in, 1900, and nearly $1.83 
today. Another contributory factor to lowered costs, especially in 
the last 30 years, has been technological research. Expenditures 
have grown rapidly. “They were nine times as large in 1940 as in 


1920 and they are twice as large today as they were in 1940.... 


— 


It is estimated that the federal government currently spends a 
billion dollars a year on research, three-fourths of it in the field 


_ of the natural sciences and military research. The investment of 


25. Ibid., pp. 6, 8, 11 and 12. 
26. Ibid., p. 41. 


- 
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billions of dollars in atomic energy is the most dramatic instance 
9927 
of governmental support of research. 


Obviously we will rely increasingly on research for raising 
production quotas. But while the individual company can do 
much through its industrial program to assure employee ac- 
ceptance of new tools and methods—the International Ladies 
Garment Workers and their employers have given one instance 
of how this is to be done, the Hormel plan another—worker re- 
sistance in the form of slow-downs and feather-bedding will be 
eliminated only when there is widespread conviction of con- 
tinued national economic health. The average wage-worker—in 
either a closed or open shop—is no more likely to “work himself 
out of a job” by putting forth his best efforts when no more 
orders are in sight than shareholders are to give away their 


dividends. 


Support of Stabilization Policies 


The trusteeship of management must, therefore, find expres- 
sion in support of governmental policies intended to stabilize 
production, to reduce seasonal work losses, to prevent recessions 
and depressions, to provide more jobs for the 11 million workers 
over the age of 65 years (of whom only about three and a half 
millions are now at work) and to utilize fully the under- 
employed minority groups. There is much public doubt as to 
whether industrial leadership will. To put it bluntly, the piling 
up of fabulous year-end profits on the part of many large cor- 
porations—some reported as high as 40 per cent of stockholder 
equity—is a shocking example of managerial short-sightedness. ' 
No one in his right senses believes that an industrial concern 
with an established position is entitled to such returns. Particu- 
larly when there is continued absorption by the big businesses 
of smaller ones, especially of intermediate-sized concerns. 


27. Figures used in this paragraph are from the CED pamphlet, “How to Raise 
Real Wages.” Quotation is from pp. 9 and 10. 
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As a business research group, the Committee for Economic 
Development, among other organizations studying our economy, 
points out, “This absorption of intermediate size firms reduces 
the variety and enterprise of our whole system. It reduces com- 
petition for big business—competition which often cannot be 
supplied by small business. . . . It deprives many small business- 
men of dependable sources of supply.”’® 


Problems from Economic Concentration 


The trends toward economic concentration of power since 
1940 are alarming. The public finds no comfort in watching 
vast industrial combines minister to their own well-being, while 
pursuing policies which, in light of past experience; often mean 
reduction of employment and production rather than increases. 
The experience of the past year, in which unemployment af- 
fected to serious degree major areas in the country and the posi- 
tion of small business suffered, indicated that we are far from 
licking problems of a peace-time economy. Where would we 
have been in the absence of defense orders and government 
support to international trade? 


The Spring staff report of the Joint Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report, a Congressional committee for the study of na- 
tional economic policies, gave evidence of what had happened 
to the product prices and earnings of smaller companies on re- 
turn to a more competitive market. When business concerns 
were ranked according to amount of capitalization, the largest— 
those with capitalization exceeding $100,000,000 had greatest ~~ 
net returns, while the smallest—under $250,000—had the least. 
One reason is that big businesses can administer their prices 
(such as for automobiles, tractors, chemicals, construction ma- 
terials). Administered prices showed an average rise of 2.2 per 
cent between mid-1948 and mid-1949. But “market dominated” 


28. “Meeting the Special Problems of Small Business,’ CED national policy 
statement, June, 1947, p. 20. 
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prices (such as for food, farm products, scrap iron, raw ma- 
. . . . a 
terials) declined in the same period 9.5 per cent.” 


Assisting Smaller Enterprises 


The Committee for Economic Development has long been 
suggesting private and federal programs of assistance to smaller 
enterprises. It advocates aid by trade associations in management 
and marketing problems of comparatively small enterprises; lib- 
eralization of credit, both long-term and equity capital; tax re- 
form; prevention of price discrimination by big suppliers; and 
elimination of monopolistic, “freeze out” tactics.°? The prob- 
lem is acutely felt, and there is widespread hostility in business 
circles themselves over the “high-handedness” of the great cor- 
porations. In any event, upon them devolves the principal obli- 
gation of maintaining the values of the competitive system by 
assuring reasonable security and opportunity for competing 
smaller concerns. 


A Triple Imperative 


The managements of the few establishments which provide 
over half the employment for those in industry have a triple 
imperative now. One is to cooperate with organized labor in 
such a way that working men and women win greater voice and 
status in direction of factory affairs. The protests and suspicions 
of rank-and-file workers must be met. A second is to act with 
all other business units and public groups toward the stabiliza- 
tion and strengthening of the national economy. A third is to 
support those private and governmental programs aimed to aid 


29, “Report of the Joint Committee on the Economic Report,” released June 
16, 1950, pp. 54-55. See also pp. 57-58. Both the ratio of profits after Federal 
taxes to stockholders’ equity and in cents per dollar of sales show the same dis- 
tributions. Thus, firms with assets under $250,000 averaged 4.0 per cent profits 
for the first quarter of 1950, while those with over $100 million average 8.1 per 
cent (after taxes). See “The Midyear Economic Report of the President,” July 26 
1950, Table B-33, p. 147. : 


30. See ‘Meeting the Special Problems of Small Business.” 
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the underdeveloped areas of the world to do something, as 
Walter Reuther says, “practical about the basic unsolved eco- 
nomic and social problems that are the source of communist 
power.” In short, the major financial and managerial groups in 
this country must make their answer to Communism in a height- 
ened sense of trusteeship, and manifest it in social engineering 
of the quality that in the past has characterized its domestic in- 
dustrial planning. 


BASIC PRINCIPLES IN A CHRISTIAN ETHIC 


Such imperatives have their basis in fundamental principles 
of Christian ethics. It is well for us to be clear as to these prin- 
ciples in order to have some standards of judging the action of 
labor and management groups and some guidelines for the dis- 
cussion of other aspects of the world crisis to be dealt with in 
the present Social Action series. 


Christian V ocation 


The relatively wide sharing of material comforts in our coun- 
try is proof enough that while amplitude is a positive good, it is 
no final answer to human hunger and the widespread sense of 
insecurity, discontent and despair, “for a man’s life consisteth 
not in the abundance of things he possesseth.” (Luke 12:15) 
No one doubts that much human unhappiness derives from the 
depersonalization and loneliness brought on by our urban, in- 
dustrial development. A young man may find work and life 
exciting enough for awhile, but satisfactions seem to recede — 
with advancing years. By middle life millions have come to ask 
themselves the question they earlier ignored, and one made more 
poignant by world suffering from incessant war and calamities: 
Why do I live? ‘ 


BASIS OF INTERNAL SECURITY 


There is a spiritual and emotional hunger which cannot be 
met with more goods and wealth, but only by identification 
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with loyalties which go beyond self-interest. Some find it, tem- 
porarily at least, in developing a business, union, an art, or in 
dedication to family. But the ultimate ground of inner peace 1s 
belief in God. The greatest single unifying and integrating force 
known to man is active response to His love. It gives both a 
personal and social sense of direction and the internal security 
essential to self-confidence. “The eternal God is thy refuge, and 
underneath are the everlasting arms.” (Deut. 33:27) 


A conviction like this about one’s own personal worth to 
God issues in a new attitude toward work and community. A 
man’s job is not merely a drudgery through which he makes a 
living, but is, instead, his vocation—his part in the common ef- 
fort to build the Kingdom of God. Work becomes a way to wor- 
ship the Eternal in action. Thus of the Calvinist conception of 
Christianity, the scholar Troeltsch remarks: 


Calvinism aimed consciously and systematically at the crea- 
tion of Holy Community. It coordinated the activity of the 
individual and of the community into a conscious and sys- 
tematic form... it was urged that all callings ought to be 
ordered, purified and enkindled as a means for attaining the 
ends of the Holy Community. Thus the ideal was now no 
longer one of surrender to a static vocational system, directed 
by Providence, but the free use of vocational work as the 
method of realizing the purpose of the Holy Community.*! 


The governing idea behind “trusteeship” or stewardship is that 
work should be a humble and grateful offering to the honor of 
God whose will is that men shall build together a society ex- 
pressive of His love. The Detroit Church and Economic Life 
Conference said earlier this year, “As Christians we seek a society 
of freedom, order, justice, and fraternity in which men pursuing 
such basic values are continually open to the transforming in- 
fluence of God’s grace.””” No such society is possible until daily 


31. Troeltsch, Ernest, The Social Teaching of the Christian Churches (2nd ed.; 
Glencoe, Illinois: Free Press, 1949), II, pp. 610-611. 


32: The Responsibility of Christians in an Interdependent Economic World 
(the Detroit Conference Statement and Reports, published by the Department of 
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work is imbued with religious significance. 


Some may find these concepts bizarre and unrealistic, especial- 
ly when the image of the noise, speed, and strain of the factory 
comes to mind. Is then the religious view of life so far-fetched? 


THE BATTLE LINES FOR TRUE LIBERTY 


Several things deserve to be said at this point. One is that 
there are numerous Christians who construe their daily respon- 
sibilities in vocational terms. Another is that the battle in which 
we are engaged is not so much between one system of economics 
and another as between a crude materialistic and a spiritual con- 
ception of man’s work and being. If we cannot change the condi- 
tions of our employment and the nature of on-the-job relation- 
ships to the point where they minister to human dignity and 
afford a sense of vocation, then we have already lost. We have 
made man into part of a productive machine, leaving him only 
a rather indifferent choice as to models. 


What is not possible of happening if industrial. managers 
went to their desks in the morning with a prayer for guidance 
and patience on their lips as they undertook His service for the 
day? Or if prayer for fellowship, honesty, and better service to 
fellowmen were devoutly engaged in by members of negotiating 
committees? To scoff at questions like this, or to mark them 
down as impracticable, is to say at once that religion has no bear- 
ing on that part of man’s life which demands most of his waking 
hours and thought, namely, his job. 


Christianity begins not with solutions to social questions. It 
begins with individual man and seeks to transform attitudes of 
ill-will and arrogance into attitudes of love and humility. The 
means by which this is done are sincere prayer and the constant 
personal searching for the will of the Heavenly Father. Reli- 
gion cannot provide technical answers to issues giving rise to 


the Church and Economic Life, Federal Council of Churches, 297 Fourth Avenue, - 


New York 10, N. Y., 1950, 20¢), p. 15. 
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human conflict. But without it, no matter how perfectly drawn 
the technician’s plans, there can be no final reduction of conflict. 
The New Testament rightly insists on every page for the neces- 
sity of a new spirit. The Greek word for repentance—metanoia 
—does not mean sentimental grovelling. It means “change of 
mind or purpose.” Christ calls for repentance on the job as well 
as on Sunday mornings. 


Rights and Freedom of Man 


The Christian religion embraces the whole of life, exempting 
not one area from its concern. It is first of all a body of doctrine 
or teaching about the nature of God and the nature of man, 
based upon Biblical and continuing revelation through Christ; 
secondly, it is a living fellowship of those who seek to know, 
serve, and worship Him, called the church; and third, it is an 
ethic of human and divine love, the elementary expression of 
which is personal and social justice. The practicing Christian is 
one who has a conception of God and His will for the world, 
who actively participates in the church community, and who is 
a sensitive and dedicated worker, in Christ’s name, for the elim- 
ination of personal and social wrong. 


Among our general failures as Protestants has been that of 
teaching inadequately the ethical content of our faith. 


UNITY OF MANKIND 


Our doctrine of God leads to our belief about the unity and 
community of mankind. We are separately created by Him who 
loves each one of us “‘as though there were but one to love,” but - 
it is He who is above us all, in us all, and through us all. This 
is the ground of our unity. 


Yet there are differences among us growing out of accidents 
of birth—race, sex, and personal capacity—and of our primary 
human associations in family, vocation, and nation. The Chris- 
tian faith sees each man bearing a spiritual gift for every other. 
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It is the exchange of these values that builds and enobles the 
community of men. We are not to eschew differences, but to give 
them opportunity for expression, “endeavoring to keep the unity 
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of the Spirit in the bond of peace.” 


GROUNDS OF EQUALITY 


The true grounds of man’s moral and jural equality are found 
in his Divine nature, as a being created by God in His own like- 
ness. “And God said, Let us make man in our image, after our 
likeness.” (Gen. 1:26) It is this sharing in the Divine life that 
makes human life an end in itself, and not a means to an end. 
Exactly at this point all natural philosophies fail to protect man. 
They deny the thesis which Christianity erects, namely, that 
man has rights anterior to those of society because these are 
bestowed on him by Almighty God. For those who deny that 
man’s dignity is found in the act of God’s loving creation, there 
remain only prudential, expedient, or other humanistic reasons 
for fair dealing. The religious mind appreciates the wisdom of 
such arguments but notes their fatal flaw. When the tyrant who 
knows no fear of retribution arises, he will do as he pleases, 
using men as means to his own goals. 


Christian faith insists that God has vested man with inalien- 
able rights, which are man’s privilege to enjoy and his duty to 
protect. Neither man nor state may lawfully invade them. This 
theory of natural and moral right, stemming from Christian 
sources and moving down through the Reformation and through 
English and American religious philosophers, becomes the un- 
dergirding of our Constitution and Bill of Rights. To it even 
the courts appeal in cases of equity. Man is naturally free be- 
cause God created him so. Out of such an egalitarian emphasis 
have come protests and rebellion against political and economic 


33. See Brunner, Emil, Justice and the Social Order (New York: Harper and © 


Brothers, 1945), Part I, for an arresting discussion of the principles of Christian 
justice from a Protestant point of view. 
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bondage. Christianity is the well-spring of revolt for each new 
age. It attacks not only arrogation of power, whether used or 
not, but both conscious and unconscious abuses by those who 
have arrogated it. 


DOCTRINE OF JUSTICE 


The Christian doctrine of justice is mainly formulated in terms 
of acknowledging and protecting individual moral rights. Jus- 
tice is giving each one what is “his due.” Assuring that he re- 
ceives it is not only the prime business of the state, but business 
uppermost for the individual. Calvin admonished Christians to 
take care that natural equities were preserved by government, 
not as a civil but a religious duty. For transgressions against 
human liberty bring public riot and destruction which are of 
themselves offensive to God, disruptive to the state, and obstacles 
to Christian life and virtue. 


The antithesis of love is not justice, but social indifference. 
The cutting edge of Protestantism has been corroded by elim- 
inating the word justice from its lexicon, and by preaching and 
teaching a notion of Divine love at once puerile and sterile. Our 
God is not only loving but just. Justice is a part of love, and pre- 
supposed by it. But because we have allowed sentimentalism to 
supplant the majestic and prophetic Christian and Jewish teach- 
ings about God’s demand for human justice, we have seen in- 
stitutional slavery, industrial paternalism, and flagrant depriva- 
tion of civil and moral rights justified by “Christian love.” 
Workers have been stigmatized in the past when they struck for 
union recognition or work improvements as “unChristian” be-— 
cause they used “force” instead of “love” to attain their rights. 
If we wish to restore driving power to Protestant moral theology 
we shall have first to put the doctrine of justice back where it 
belongs. We shall do it by defining, believing in, and acting by 
those human rights made inalienable by God in the fact of 
man’s creation. . 
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MAN’S INALIENABLE RIGHTS 
1. The Right to Life 


Human life is an end in itself. A man’s claim to his own soul and body 
yields only before the higher claim of God who gave them. No one can 
be required to place his life at the disposal of another, nor can the state 
take it except by lawful process and for heinous cause. Life is the holy 
gift against which violent hands may not be raised. The facts of global 
war and the obscenity of genocide in our own day are among the final 
rebellions against God's will, which is that man is born for eternal 
fellowship with Him, and not for degradation below the level of brute 
beasts. 


The struggle today in most parts of the world is not for political lib- 
erty, but for survival. The right to life means the right to work. As the 
Oxford conference and many other religious gatherings have similarly 
declared, “To every member of the community there must be made open 
a worthy means of livelihood.”34 The right to life, which implies the 
right to work—and man is commanded to work as a duty before God— 
is as near to absolute as any right can be. Justice cannot tolerate any eco- 
nomic system that permits mass unemployment or confronts millions 
with semi-starvation while there are social means at hand for removing 
such conditions. 


2. The Right to Family 


The family is a Divinely ordained institution. The purposes of mar- 
riage, sanctified by our Lord, are companionship and love between man 
and woman, and the bearing and rearing of children. “For this cause 
shall a man forsake his father and mother and shall cleave unto his wife, 
and the twain shall become one flesh.” The family is the basic social 
institution, and because social ethics are familial—men ought to live as 
good brothers in the family—the family is the training school for all 
other associations. Justice requires that societal organization protect, en- 
courage, and strengthen family life, and the Christian view is that 
“any ordering of society which impairs or destroys the stability of the 
family stands condemned on that account alone.”>? 


The Christian community logically, therefore, demands the physical 
circumstances of family living which contribute to health and security. 
Decent housing is not an economic matter only. It is a moral matter. 


34. See Official Report, The Oxford Conference (Chicago: Willet, Clark and 
-Co., 1937), particularly p. 82ff. : 


35. Christianity and Social Order, p. 42. 
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Neighborhoods must be organized around child and family life, afford- 
ing them safe facilities for education and recreation, and providing 
them with those medical and social services which enable parents to 
maintain their homes in health and happiness. 


3. The Right to Property 


Worldly possessions are trusts from God to be used for the support 
of our lives and the furtherance of the good of our neighbor. The teach- 
ing of absolute ownership is presumptuous denial of God's sovereign 
ownership. “And what hast thou that thou didst not receive? Now if 
thou didst receive it, why dost thou glory, as if thou hadst not received 
ieee Cor 4/9) 


The clearest moral claim we can make to property is that which is 
immediately essential to our personal and family life, such as clothing, 
food, homes, or tools of work. The use of the rest is socially conditioned, 
both in moral and civil law. The state will recognize title to property 
only so long as the direction of its use does not violate the social good. 
Through eminent domain, for example, the state may recover slum prop- 
erty or purchase woodlands for preservation and development. The state 
also recognizes degrees of right in private holdings. In case of bank- 
ruptcy, the bond-holder has a claim senior to that of the common share- 
holder, but the unpaid employee has a claim precedent to both. The first 
charge against industrial operation is the payroll because the worker’s 
earnings are the exclusive means of his livelihood. This is a concept 
taught in both Old and New Testaments. “The husbandman that 
laboureth must be first partaker of the fruits.” (2 Tim. 2:6) “At his 
day thou shalt give him his hire, neither shall the sun go down upon it; 
for he is poor, and setteth his heart upon it.” (Deut. 24:15) 


The burden of Old Testament teachings—to which reformers almost 
invariably turn for support of their positions—is that what we would 
call “productive” property is to be employed as a public trust. Its use — 
is governed by the needs of the entire community. Selfish refusal to af- 
ford work and the means of life to all calls down the wrath of the. 
prophets and brings into being numerous laws reflective of God's just 
will. The economic goal of man’s life is simple sufficiency. “Give me 
neither poverty nor riches; feed me with food convenient [adequate] 
for me; Lest I be full, and deny thee, and say, Who is the Lord? or lest 
I be poor, and steal, and take the name of my God in vain.” (Proverbs | 


9038,:9) ; 


The effort to discover in the New Testament specific directions for — 
economic organization—to support theories of private or social owner- 


} 
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ship—is by agreement of scholars abortive or at least inconclusive. Our 
Lord called for repentance in face of economic questions, as in face of 


all others, and the ordering of human life about God’s will. His emphasis 


was not so much on who claims property, but what shall be done with 
it. Human and divine love require that needs of all shall be met. 


Thus the petition, “Give us this day our daily bread” is to be made in 
acknowledgement of God as the common source of life and the Giver 
of the common means to sustain it. Wealth is viewed as a grievous bur- 
den to spiritual development, and misuse hazardous to eternal life. “But 
woe unto you that are rich! for ye have received your consolation. Woe 
unto you that are full! for ye shall hunger.” Christ’s own miracles of 
feeding the hungry multitudes show how deeply he understood the 
meaning of physical hunger for others. Those who turn their backs on 
human suffering, He taught, are to be denied entrance to the Kingdom. 
“And these shall go away into everlasting punishment; but the righteous 
into life eternal.” (Matt. 25:46) 3° : 


Christ’s identification with the suffering of the poor and His concern 
about the right use of wealth tell the modern Christian where his own 
identification and concerns should lie, yet without giving a blueprint 
to new economic ordering. The attempts to compress His many remarks 
on property into a political or economic system deserve our suspicion. 
The one thing He clearly asked for was subordination of personal will 
to Divine will in stewardship of time and things. 


It is arresting, in light of New Testament teachings on trusteeship, 
to think of our actual economic developments today. Economic con- 
centration of power, industrial and agricultural, and finally, political, 
make the question of ownership secondary to that of control. Most of 
the world accepts as equitablé the proposition that property needed for 


daily, family use should be held as private. The prime question is — 


whether productive capital should be. 


The real focus of debate is then under the head of which kind of con- 
trol—completely private, quasi-public, or public—will represent the 
most efficient use of natural and human resources while at the same time 
protecting and conserving them. On grounds of human judgment, 
though not of moral law, Christians are entitled to differ. 


4. The Right to Worship 
It is given in the First Commandment, “Thou shalt have no other 


36. See Christianity and Property, ed. Joseph F. Fletcher (Westminster Press, 
1947), chap. 2. This chapter deals with New Testament teachings on property 


~ and its use. The entire book is informative, particularly in its historical sections. 
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Gods before Me.” Acts of private and public worship, acknowledging 
the one true God, ate incumbent upon all men. With the duty imposed, 
there is necessarily granted the right to execute it. “And let us consider 
one another to provoke unto love and to good works: Not forsaking 
the assembling of ourselves together. . . .” (Hebrews 10:24, 25) Save for 
such occasions as when public health might be threatened, or public 
order or morality disturbed, the state must preserve the right of relt- 
gious assembly, giving preference to no group above the other. 


5. The Right to Conscience 


Christ’s summary of the Law commands us to love and serve God 
with all heart, strength, soul, and mind. It is a positive injunction which 
does not limit moral choice, apart from acts forbidden by the Ten Com- 
mandments. The Christian approach to morality is affirmative and recog- 
nizes that new situations call for new duties. The spirit of Christ, not the 
law-book, is the guide to conduct. 


It is the duty of the Christian to observe all laws adopted by the 
process outlined in the constitutions of the state. Man must support the 
rule of law and order even when it results in some physical or moral 
distress. But the state has no right to invade the realm of private be- 
lief, or compel an individual to abjure truth as he understands it, or to 
take from his liberty of being without cause vested in moral law. 
“Where the spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.” (2 Cor. 3:17) At 
these points the individual has the natural right to resist the state with 
all his powers, first, by legal redress, secondly, by organized opposition, 
and third, by flight. To flee from oppression is to bear one’s witness 
against it. “An unjust law is not a law,” says a modern Catholic the- 
ologian, Jacques Maritain.>’ For its part the state is bound to give pro- 
tection and the Christian community to give shelter—as in the case of 


“conscientious objectors”—to those who witness conscientiously against 
state decrees. 


6. The Right to Speech 


Christ reveals himself, under influence of the Holy Spirit, through 
the Bible, through the Church, and through scientific truth, to each 
man. We are to be diligent in pursuit of truth, which alone can set us 
free. But how to find it if we are forbidden to speak what we know 
and believe? Mutual exchange of knowledge and opinions is the only - 
means by which truth is sifted and error detected. The state has the 


37. Maritain, Jacques, Les Droits de l’Homme and la Loi Naturelle (Editions 
de la Maison Francaise, Inc, 1942), p. 24. 
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competence only to restrain publication of libels, falsehoods, and in- 
flammatory statements in times of public crisis. Even here it cannot act 
by fiat. Laws which undertake to abridge speech and teaching must 
leave open judicial relief. All truth is of religious value, giving men 
better understanding of God’s nature and Creation, of human citcum- 
stances, and of moral obligation. The free commerce of ideas is the only 
means by which Christ’s revelation is imparted to men. 


7. The Right of Association 


Christian ethics and the familial nature of man demand his freedom 
to associate with others of his choice, for religious, social and economic 
advancement. Man is born for fellowship. His very nature requires 
brotherly relationships in regular and organized forms. To enjoy them, 
to derive value from them—whether fraternal, professional, avocational, 
or educational—is a natural right. Save only in the abstract sense, man 
cannot belong to the masses or to the state. He can realize His own worth 
only in more intimate circles. Primarily, Christianity poses its demand 
for freedom of association on the necessity of religious assembly. Deriv- 
atively, Christianity demands it on the further grounds that man’s self- 
conceived destiny cannot be achieved in solitariness. Salvation is social 
as well as personal. Thus St. Paul tells the Philippians to “work out your 
own salvation with fear and trembling.” (Phil. 2:12) The possessive 
pronoun “your”—as so often emphasized by apologists of rugged in- 
dividualism—is not singular, but is instead plural (ten eauton soterian). 
In earlier pages we have advocated the view that liberty becomes actual 
in groups above the family and below the state. This view has the force 
of Biblical teaching behind it. 


8. The Right of Self-Government 


Political franchise is a religious prerogative and political action a re- 
ligious duty. Government exists to serve not to dictate. It can be the 
servant only when the citizen has open to him means of expressing his 
judgment through political organizations, the ballot, and by public 
notices. To deny him voice in common affairs is to cut sharply across his 
right to personal freedom, protection of family, and liberty of speech 
and conscience. Only by holding of equal political powers can private 
citizens assume their Divine responsibility for assuring just acts of the 
state and secure meaningful expression of moral equality. i 


As a concluding note to this brief presentation of what ap- 
pears to be an emerging consensus of moral law in the Protestant 


world, it may be observed that each human right cannot be 
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separated from a human duty. The principal duties, in order, 
are: to do useful work; to support by one’s own effort and love 
his family; to use possessions as a holy trust from God; to wor- 
ship faithfully the Lord of life; to seek to follow conscience in 
personal relationships and public questions; to speak only the 
truth; to accept responsibility for the direction of private asso- 
ciations; and to participate in governmental and political affairs. 


The Christian Church has a message of human liberty for 
men everywhere, of ethical standards by which the actions of 
states and economic institutions may be judged. But both meth- 
ods and standards will have meaning to other peoples only as 
we give them substance by personal and national conduct. To 
the dream must be added the deed. 


THE FUTURE OF AMERICAN TRUSTEESHIP 


During the last war Adolph Keller wrote stark, moving sen- 
tences about human suffering. “But children cry for bread before 
they die. . . . Daily bread is not forthcoming and the lovely 
human buds are continuing to fade at the feet of their despairing 
parents.”?® 


The agonizing cry of most of the world is still for enough to 
eat. For the hungry it is not human freedom that counts, it is 
bread. Our own liberty depends upon sharing from our abun- 
dance. The guide to national conduct is to give all we can. And 
we can give more than we suppose. 7 


Public morality at this moment in world’s history requires 
rigid economy to be exercised in every household. Food, cloth- 
ing, and other possessions must be used sparingly. On the in- 
dustrial front, labor and management must give constant atten- 
tion to preventing waste of materials and manpower, and to the 


38. Keller, Adolph, Christian Europe Today (New York: Harper and Broth- 
ets, 1942), pp. 117 and 120. 
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reduction of costs. Thrift for service of others must become a 
national passion.*? 


Reducing Our Standard of Living 


Appropriation of vast new sums for civilian aid abroad, and 
for war, means reductions in our standard of living. We shall 
either reduce it now principally, and with the least direct gov- 
ernmental control over our economy, through the medium of 
vastly heavier personal and corporate taxation, or we shall pay 
later for our folly by price inflation leading to widespread per- 
sonal losses and very probably the imposition of widespread 
permanent direct controls over prices, profits and wages. To the 
voluntary will to save must be added some compulsion. Con- 


sumer credit is riding at an all-time high of nearly $20,000,- } 


000,000. Private and governmental lending agencies must 
restrict loans to only such purchases as are indispensable to fam- 
ily welfare. Production loans should be made exclusively to 
essential industries and services. We shall have to get along 
with fewer luxuries. To keep our public debt at a size manage- 
able with our present and prospective national income and yet 
meet current financial responsibilities will mean doing these 
things: curbing civilian services where they are not in the in- 
terest of justice for our own low income groups, deferment of 
public works not of immediate value, particularly Congressional 
“pork barrel’ projects; and making government purchases at 
prices as near marginal or average costs as possible. 


If Voluntary and Indirect Controls Fail 


If voluntary restraint by economic power blocs—urban busi- 
ness, agriculture, labor—and monetary and fiscal controls (pre- 
viously identified) are not capable of controlling inflation dur- 


39. The opinions as to what steps should be taken now and in the future to 
protect our economy are the author’s and not necessarily those of the Council for 
Social Action. Final actions by the Congress on economic controls are not avail- 
able for comment as this article goes to press. 
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ing the crisis periods of American involvement in achieving 
international order, then, unappealing as it is to organized labor, 
there will have to be governmental determination or freezing 
of wage rates, with adjustments allowable solely for existing 
pay inequities. As for prices, they should be forced back to some 
level when hostilities were not in view. Perhaps the lowest prices 
during the year preceding June 25th can be established. Profits 
taken by many major corporations in the first half of this year are 
in the realm of the unconscionable. Between such broad re- 
straints on wages, prices, and profits, there will be left, as was 
found during World War II, room for collective bargaining and 
other free relations between labor and management on impor- 
tant issues not greatly affecting wage-price relations. Prompt 
repeal of the Taft-Hartley law, offensive to labor and productive 
of ill-will, and enactment of another statute conceived not simply 
by legislators and pressure groups of narrow economic represen- 
tation, but by responsible officers of both labor and management, 
would be conducive to better harmony.*° 


Long-Term Problem of Inflation 


The American people must realize that our nation may be in- 
volved in “police action” requiring great military expenditures 
and in costly economic and social reform for underdeveloped 
areas for years to come. This will make for long-term inflation- 
ary pressures which we must recognize now and develop the 
moral courage to control. The inflationary panic after the begin- — 
ning of the Korean War and the earlier spotty unemployment 
are symptoms of a basic economic instability we have as a na- 
tion not mastered. Because of the continuing and long-term 
nature of our international commitments, it would be well if 
we could develop the voluntary restraints and coordinated use 
of indirect governmental controls such as monetary and fiscal 


management necessary for economic stability and, therefore, not 


40. Eric Johnston and others have made similar proposals. 
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need to use direct controls. But if we cannot, or if the spread 
of armed conflict necessitates placing the nation on a total war 
footing, then we must not hesitate to use more direct restraints 
as needed, such as wage and price controls, compulsory arbitra- 
tion on wage issues, rationing, job freezing, mandatory alloca- 
tion of consumer items to wholesale and retail outlets, and the 
like. Personal and national self-discipline are at present the chief 
guarantees of future freedom for us and for other nations. 


Time for Widespread Education 


The time for widespread concern and education about gov- 
ernment and private planning is upon us. Let some of the money 
now spent by business to spread negative stereotypes about gov- 
ernment and taxes be used to talk of positive things that govern- 
ment and private groups must do together. Let some of the 
money now going to educate union members on “pork chop” 
issues go to the discussion of national economic and political 
policy. Technical leadership everywhere has now responsibility 
for communicating more clearly the problems facing them and 
the principles and policies by which they make decisions. Public 
understanding is essential to intelligent and voluntary support 
of whatever measures we shall have to adopt. The main business 
of organized religion is to strengthen the will of the citizenry 
to act as our best knowledge tells us we must. 


As to Israel of old, so to this nation the Lord God speaks. “J. 


have called thee by name; thou art mine.” The example of a_ 
great people, freely sacrificing, freely working together, and 
freely sharing, is the kind of poetry that will ring in the ears of 
those in economic and political bondage. 


On Fp Fon 


The Federal Council’s Labor Sunday Message called special at- 
tention to the importance of Christian vocation. ‘“Every person has a 
calling to serve God unselfishly in some useful occupation. 
Every useful occupation, be it that of wage earner, businessman, or 
minister, can be an expression of a person’s will to serve God and his 
fellowmen.” 


The task of helping men express the will to serve God through 
vocations belongs to the entire church. Sunday School teachers ought 
to build upon the natural vocational interests of church members and 
relate discussions to the moral problems that arise in these areas. An 
important expression of man’s vocational concern is his labor union, 
business or professional organization. Francis McPeek has indicated 
well some of the tremendous ethical issues at stake in the policies 
pursued by them. 


Week-end retreats for laymen in which a widely representative 
group of men eat, work, play, argue and pray together develop deeper 
understandings of the pressures and opportunities of several vocations. 
Members of a single vocation—journalists, teachers, factory workers, 
labor leaders, etc.—could be sponsored by church federations, as scores 
of such groups have met for study, worship and recreation near Stutt- 
gart, Germany. In England, a group of university professors and 
another group of doctors have discussed the significance of their yoca- 
tions for an extended period of time and have published their findings. 


Pastors have many opportunities to deepen the choice and practice 
of vocations. When they call upon members at their place of work or 
participate in informal discussion groups or when they counsel young 
people upon the selection of a college or life-work, they may be able 
to provide the joy of new possibilities and convictions. The best op- 
portunity of all is the sermon that challenges men to view their 


vocations from a Christian perspective. 
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